Lyndon Johnson Loved the White House 


By Drew Pearson 
and Jack Anderson 

PROBABLY NO President 
in history loved the White 
House more than Lyndon 
Johnson. On warm spring 
nights, he would pad around 
its halls in his pajamas and 
hare feet, letting the thick 
carpet come up between his 
toes as the dust did when he 
was a barefoot hoy in Texas- 

Sometimes he couldn't 
sleep- He would sit reading 
in the Mg double four-poster 
Lincoln bed, reading Govern* 
merit reports or cables from 
abroad. Lady Bird, who ad- 
justed her reading habits to 
his, would read in bed beside 
him. Or on occasion he would 
receive an important visitor 
at midnight in his bedroom 
and even turn on the White 
House lights — they were care- 
fully turned off at night— to 
show the portraits given by 
Bill Renton in the West Hall 
or the Treaty Room. 

WHEN THE Johnsons first 
moved into the White House, 
some critics called them “cot 
ton pickin' folks ’ in contrast 
to the elegant Kennedys. But 
Lyndon Johnson, though a 
proud man, has come to ap- 
preciate that description, be- 
cause much of his work as 
President has been for the 
benefit of people. 

Never nas there been an- 
other President who worked 
so hard, so relentlessly — 10 
pun. before his desk was 
cleared up; 2: SO or 3 pm. be- 
fore he had a hamburger for 
lunch and took a nap. He 
kept going by sipping soft 
drinks. There was a special 


“Fresea” button under the 
Cabinet table which notified 
the butler that the President 
was thirsty. But he never took 
a hard drink and never a 
cigarette. 

His memory, his knowledge 
of government, Ms grasp and 
retention of detail constantly 
amazed those around him. He 
had lived government for 34 
years and remembered every 
bit of it. 

“When I came to Washing- 
ton,” the President recalled, 
“my daddy told toe, 'You 
watch what Wright Patman 
does and you vote with him.’ 

I did. And I didn’t go wrong. 

“Wright and I and Mike 
Monroney were the only 
three Congressmen from the 
Southwest to vote against an 
increase of the price of oil 
during the war. The oil men 
were clamoring for increased 
prices. Finally they came up 
to see Leon Henderson (the ! 
price administrator). He had 
a long cigar hanging out of 
his mouth. 

“Without waiting for them 
to say anything, Leon said, 
'Yes, I know the price of 
steel has gone up and the 
price of aluminum has gone 
up, but the price of oil is not 
going up. If it goes up, the 
price of sheep and cattle and 
everything else will go up/ 

“Well, we went back lo 
Capitol Hill, Someone intro- 
duced a bill, I decided that if 
the price of oil went up, the 
cattlemen , would come in 
wanting the same thing and 
everybody else would follow 
suit, So I voted no. Mike 
Monroney had a lot of oil in 
his district, but he voted 


against the oil Increase, too.” 

These are some of the 
things Mr, Johnson has re- 
membered when he tele- 
phoned steel executives beg- 
ging them not to increase the 
price of steel, 

LYNDON JOHNSON prob- 
ably got more publicity out 
of his press relations than 
out of his achievements for 
peace. And for some time, it 
worried him. Toward the end, 
he got more philosophical. 

“There isn’t much I can do 
about the press,” he once 
said. “They are going to go 
after me no matter what 1 do, 
I’ve got to do the best 1 can 
without worrying about them 
too much. 

•T’m going to try to be like 
Lincoln, who had everybody 
against him. Fve got the Re- 
publicans knifing me and 
also Bobby Kennedy, and yes- 
terday I had three columnists 
going after me.” 

There were those around 
l he President who were hes- 
itant about opposing him 
when they thought he was 
wrong. But in the end, he ap- 
preciated their advice. 

“A lot of people don’t tell 
you the truth,” he once said. 
“I remember Sam Rayburn 
telling Harry Truman when 
he was about to come down 
to the White House to be 
President, 'You'll have a lot 
of folks bowin’ and scrapin' 
and tollin' you what a great 
man you are. But just re- 
member, you ain’t that 
good/ ” 


There have been sad mo- 
ments and gay moments in 
the White House, but the 
glad days have outweighed 
the sad— two marriages, two 
babies born, a vigorous young 
grandson who irreverently 
romps around his grandfath- 
er’s desk. The President has 
been threatening to start a 
newspaper column and write 
letters to his grandson, as 
does another columnist. 

SOME FRIENDS have 
thought that recent weeks 
would be sad for the John 
sons. The hammers have heat 
a steady rhythm on Pcnnsyl 
vania Avenue, building the 
grandstand from which a new' 
President will review the pa* 
rade in his honor. 

At one of the last official 
dinners given by the Presi- 
dent, Lyndon Johnson stood 
in the front hallway of the 
White House. Outside the 
door loomed the grandstand, 
like Marie Antoinette's guil- 
lotine, almost fini, sited. It 
symbolized the exit of Lyn- 
don Johnson, 

lie stood there, surrounded 
by dancers yet alone. He had 
loved the White House. He 
had pushed and goaded, ca- 
joled and scolded And re- 
gardless of the guillotine- 
grandstand outside* be was 
enjoying his job right up to 
the end. 
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